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Executive Summary 


The Common Core State Standards (CCSS) are one of the most significant 


educational initiatives in the last decade. Aimed at addressing persistently 
low levels of student achievement in the United States, the CCSS identify 
the set of skills that students need at each grade level to ensure they are 
on a path toward college and career readiness. 


For many states, including Illinois, the new standards 
are significantly more rigorous and demanding than the 
previous standards. This has meant that many teachers 
must change their instructional practices so that their 
teaching is aligned with the goals of the new standards. 
Ina large district like the Chicago Public Schools (CPS), 
which has a workforce of more than 20,000 teachers in 
over 600 schools, providing professional development 
on new standards is an enormous endeavor. 

The success of any education reform depends on many 
factors. A critical component is whether school staff are 
supportive of the initiative and viewit as likely to improve 
educational outcomes. Equally important is whether school 
staff have the professional development opportunities they 
need to ensure their practice is aligned with the goals of 
the initiative. CPS has been preparing to implement the 
standards since 2011-12. Teachers were expected to teach 
the new English and Language Arts (ELA) standards by 
2013-14 and the new math standards one year later, in 
2014-15. This report describes teachers’ and administra- 
tors’ experiences preparing for this transition, using survey 
responses from the spring of 2014 and the spring of 2015. 
Survey questions focused on four areas: attitudes about 
the kind of impact the new standards will have and how 
challenging they are; experiences with formal professional 
development on the new standards; opportunities outside 
of formal training to learn about the new standards; and 


how prepared teachers feel to teach the new standards. 


Key Findings: 

¢ Elementary teachers were much more optimistic 
about the impact that the new standards would have 
on teaching and learning than high school teachers. 
Most felt that the CCSS would have a great deal of impact 
on what they would teach and on how they would teach 


it. Less than half of high school teachers felt this way. 


¢ Both elementary and high school teachers felt the 
impact of the new standards on student achieve- 
ment would be less than their impact on teaching, 
but elementary teachers were still more likely than 
high school teachers to say that the new standards 


would have a great deal of impact on achievement. 


¢ There was wide variation in teachers’ reports 
about the frequency of CCSS-related professional 
development and, on average, elementary teachers 
reported participating in more sessions than high 
school teachers. Many teachers reported having 
only 2-4 sessions of professional development in both 
2014 and 2015. Moreover, a quarter of high school 
teachers, and around 15 percent of elementary teach- 
ers, reported having no formal professional develop- 
ment on the new standards in either year. For asmall 
group of teachers—just over 20 percent of elementary 
teachers and around 15 percent of high school teach- 
ers—professional development on the new standards 


occurred more regularly, at least once a month. 
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e Many teachers reported frequent interactions with 
colleagues around the new standards, even though 
formal professional development opportunities on 
the new standards may have been somewhat limited. 
Two-thirds of elementary teachers and 40 percent 
of high school teachers reported meeting at least 
monthly with their colleagues to discuss the stan- 
dards. Just over half of both groups of teachers re- 
ported observing colleagues’ classrooms at least once 


per quarter in an effort to implement the standards. 


e Many teachers reported feeling very prepared on 
several dimensions related to teaching the stan- 
dards, despite the enormous changes that the new 
standards have brought. Elementary teachers report- 


ed feeling more prepared than high school teachers. 


e In 2014, around half of elementary teachers and 
40 percent of high school teachers reported 
feeling very familiar with the standards and very 
prepared to teach them. Fewer than 10 percent of 
teachers across both grade levels reported feeling 
unprepared or only alittle prepared to teach the 
standards. Teachers who reported more extensive 
professional development also reported feeling 


more prepared to teach the standards. 


e In 2015, more elementary teachers reported 
feeling very prepared to teach the standards 
than in 2014. Around 60 percent of elementary 
teachers reported feeling very familiar with and 
very prepared to teach the new standards. There 
were also increases in the percent of high school 
teachers who felt this way, but the increases were 


not as large as for elementary teachers. 


e Administrators did not report feeling as prepared as 
teachers in their ability to support implementation 
of the new standards, particularly in their ability to 


evaluate teachers’ implementation of the CCSS. 


Executive Summary 


e Teachers in schools with high levels of organiza- 
tional capacity reported significantly more exten- 
sive standards-related professional development 
than schools with low levels of organizational 
capacity. This was particularly true in schools 
with high levels of instructional leadership, teacher 


collaboration, and teacher influence. 


¢ Teachers in schools with high levels of organizational 
capacity also reported feeling more prepared to 
teach the standards, even after taking into account 
their more extensive professional development. 
In other words, regardless of how extensive their 
standard-related professional development was, 
teachers who worked in schools with high levels of 
instructional leadership, teacher collaboration, or 
teacher influence felt more prepared to teach the 


new standards. 


Many teachers, especially at the elementary level, 
were optimistic that the new standards would have a 
great deal of impact on teaching and learning. Despite 
this, professional development around the new stan- 
dards has been somewhat limited for many teachers, 
suggesting that the impact of the Common Core is 
likely to be uneven, at least initially, across the district. 
Nevertheless, the district’s commitment to a multi- 
year strategy for preparing teachers to teach the new 
standards is noteworthy, as is the increase between 
2014 and 2015 in how prepared teachers felt to teach 
the standards. Of course, changing teacher practice is 
not easy, and ongoing support of teachers is likely to 
play a critical role in ensuring that teachers’ increased 
familiarity and comfort with the standards ultimately 
translates into improved teaching and learning. High 
school staff, in particular, may need ongoing support 
as they work to increase their familiarity and comfort 
with the new standards. Administrators may also need 
more targeted support so that they feel better prepared 
to provide useful feedback to teachers on their instruc- 
tion and whether it is aligned with the goals and content 


of the new standards. 


Introduction 


Adoption of the Common Core State Standards (CCSS) represents one of 
the most significant educational initiatives in the last decade. Developed in 
response to concerns that U.S. students lag behind other countries in their 
academic achievement and also that achievement gaps between groups 
of students in this country continue to persist, the CCSS outline a set of 
national standards intended to increase the level of academic rigor for 

all students in kindergarten through twelfth grade. The standards aim to 
accomplish this by placing a great emphasis on higher-order thinking skills 


rather than rote memorization; they also privilege depth over breadth in 


the topics covered at each grade level.' 


Illinois is one of many states for which the new stan- 
dards represent a significant shift toward more focus 
on rigorous content and skill development.? Many 
districts within the state, including Chicago Public 
Schools (CPS), are finding that they need to overhaul 
their curriculum and provide support to their teachers 
as they work to implement the new standards. Teachers 
may not only need to deepen their content knowledge 
in a subject area, but they may also need to adopt new 
instructional practices so that their teaching is more 
closely aligned with the goals of the CCSS. Yet, even 
with the strongest of supports and the most carefully 
crafted plan, it is difficult for educators—at all levels of 
the system—to change practice.3 

The CCSS are most likely to influence instructional 
practices when they are strategically aligned with not 
only strong supports, including curriculum and profes- 
sional development, but also accountability systems, 
such as assessments and teacher evaluation systems.* 
Without the incorporation of accountability and a high- 


alignment environment, teachers may be left to make 


1 Achieve, The Education Trust, & Thomas B. Fordham 
Foundation (2004); ACT, Inc. (2012); Conley (2014); 
Common Core Standards Initiative (2014). 

2 Carmichael, Martino, Porter-Magee, & Wilson (2010). 


sense of the reform on their own, drawing upon their 
own knowledge and often resulting in only surface-level 
changes. In this case, the new standards could meet the 
same fate of so many other policies intended to improve 
instruction in classrooms but failing to bring about real 
change. Preliminary research on Common Core imple- 
mentation supports these claims. For example, research 
has shown that teachers who reported more frequent 
professional development around the new standards 
and teachers who received more frequent feedback from 
classroom observations had students who made greater 
gains on the math portion of the new Common Core- 
aligned assessment.® 

This study examines CPS teachers’ and administra- 
tors’ experiences preparing to teach the new ELA and 
math standards and is the first in a series of reports 
that examines implementation of the CCSS in CPS. 
Subsequent studies will focus on students’ instructional 
experiences and how learning outcomes have changed 


since the implementation of the new standards. 


3 > Dembo & Gibson (1985); Mumtaz (2000); Hargreaves (2005). 
4 Coburn, Hill, & Spillane (2016). 
5 Kane, Owens, Marinell, Thal, & Staiger (2016). 
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IN 


The Origins of the Common Core State Standards 


Standards have been a component of educational 
policy and practice since 1994, when the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) required states to establish rigorous content 
standards for all students. The hope was that setting 
guidelines about what teachers should be teaching 
would lead to substantially better student outcomes. 
Yet, not much changed in response to this new school- 
based accountability. In 2001, No Child Left Behind 
(NCLB) deepened the national standards-based 
commitment by adding standardized test scores to 
school-based accountability, which necessitated a 
disaggregation of test-score data by student group. 
While NCLB served to highlight achievement gaps 
within and between states, it also revealed enormous 
variation between states in the rigor of their content- 
standards, the criteria for “proficiency,” and even the 
degree to which state accountability tests matched 
state content standards. In the wake of NCLB, there 
were growing concerns that state standards were not 
adequately preparing students for success in college 
or the workforce and that U.S. students persistently 
lagged behind their international peers. 

In response to these concerns, the National 
Governor’s Association for Best Practices (NGA) and 
the Council of Chief State School Officers (CCSSO) 
came together to create a set of rigorous standards for 
students in kindergarten through twelfth grade in math 
and ELA. The standards do not dictate how they should 


A_ National Academy of Education (2009). 
B Common Core State Standards Initiative (2014). 
C Common Core State Standards Initiative (2014). 


be taught, but instead provide clear expectations for 
what students should be mastering, naming both skills 
and content that are important within each grade level. 
Some skills are emphasized and interwoven through all 
grade-level standards in both subjects; these are the 
skills that research and international benchmarks have 
named as important to success in college and the work- 
force, including collaboration, communication, critical- 
thinking, and problem-solving skills.® 

Both sets of standards are a major departure from 
most states’ previous standards. The ELA standards 
across all grade levels have shifted in three overarch- 
ing ways: they call for students to 1) regularly engage 
in complex texts; 2) practice grounding their reading, 
writing, and speaking in informational and literary 
texts; and 3) build knowledge through nonfictional 
texts rich in content matter. While ELA teachers are 
predominantly responsible for implementing the ELA 
standards, other teachers and subjects (i.e., history 
and science) are also expected to engage students 
with complex texts outside of literature. There are also 
three key shifts in the math standards, which call for: 
1) a greater focus on fewer topics, addressing the 
“mile wide and inch-deep” phenomenon often char- 
acterizing math instruction; 2) topics building on each 
other, creating greater coherence across the stan- 
dards; and 3) more rigor and a focus on developing 
conceptual understanding and applications to real life, 
as well as developing procedural skills and fluency. 


CPS Strategy for Supporting 
Professional Learning on CCSS 

After Illinois adopted the CCSS in 2010, CPS recognized 
that it would need ample time to prepare its teachers to 
teach the new standards. The district began developing 
amulti-year strategy in 2011-12 for preparing its work- 
force, with professional development for staff beginning 
in 2012-13 and continuing through 2015-16. Teachers were 
expected to teach the new ELA standards by 2013-14 and 
the new math standards one year later, in 2014-15. In the 
2015-16 school year, the district began developing the next 


phase of professional learning to support its teachers. 


Introduction 


The district chose an approach somewhat similar to 
a “train the trainer” model for providing professional 
development around the new standards. This approach 
leveraged the fact that all schools in CPS are organized 
into networks, which provide a range of support services 
and also serve asa central hub for information about 
policies and practices in the district. Networks identi- 
fied a small group of experienced teachers (teacher facil- 
itators) from their schools to participate in three to four 
cycles of district-sponsored professional development 
during each school year. Teacher facilitators then shared 


their experiences at Teacher Leader Institutes with a 


group of teacher leaders sent by each school within their 
network. In turn, these teacher leaders were expected to 
share their professional development experiences and 
learning with colleagues in their own schools.® 

The district used different strategies for developing 
the content of its ELA and math professional learning 
experiences. The Department of Literacy selected a 
number of “early adopter” schools to assist them in 
developing the professional development activities. 
Schools had to apply for early adopter status and, asa 
part of the application process, they had to demonstrate 
that they were already using instructional approaches 
aligned with the new standards. Professional support 
for the new ELA standards was launched during the 
2012-13 school year and was differentiated by grade 


levels (K-2 and 3-12). Participation was optional during 


FIGURE 1 


this first year, although most networks chose to 
participate. Beginning in 2013-14, the first year of 
full implementation for the ELA standards, participa- 
tion in professional development was mandatory for 
all networks. As of 2015-16, networks could choose 
whether to participate in district-sponsored profes- 
sional development or provide their own professional 
learning opportunities (see Figure 1 for timeline).” 
The early adopter schools also developed assess- 
ment and instructional activities aligned to the new 
ELA standards. Grade-level teams at each early adopter 
school spent the 2012-13 school year developing cur- 
ricular units, which included a curriculum map, a unit 
plan, and corresponding texts to be used in the class- 
room. Once the units were developed, they were made 


available to all schools in the district through an online 


CPS Implementation Timeline for the Common Core State Standards 


2011-2012 


District announces a three-year transition 
plan to train teachers on Common Core 
State Standards. 


Schools apply and district identifies early 
adopter schools responsible for assisting in 
the design of ELA professional development, 
assessments and instructional materials. 


vie Xey5 | Department of Literacy launches 
professional development for ELA teachers. 
Participation optional for networks. 


Department of Mathematics launches 
professional development for teachers in 
grades six through twelve. Participation 
optional for networks. 


vloykoyley 5) K-12 teachers begin teaching ELA standards. 


Math professional development mandatory 
for K-12 teachers. 


YA ESyteyis) K-12 teachers begin teaching math 
standards. 


Schools are able to purchase CCSS-aligned 
instructional materials from district- 
approved list. 


Math and ELA professional development 
becomes optional for all networks. 


6 Chicago Public Schools (n.d.); CPS staff, personal communica- 
tion (December 15, 2015). 


Common Core State Standards Other District Changes 
Implementation 


District announces plan to implement an extended school 
day the following school year. 


CPS-CTU Joint Teacher Committe begins to design 
and plan for implementation of new evaluation system, 
Recognizing Educators Advancing Chicago Students 
(REACH). 


District implements an extended school day. 


CPS begins implementing REACH in all schools for 
non-tenured teachers only. 


Implementation of REACH begins for all (tenured and 
non-tenured) teachers. 


7 Chicago Public Schools (2015). 
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resource center. The district hoped that their strategy 
of using an online resource center would allow teachers 
across the district to engage with the new standards, 
reflect on their own practice, and learn from colleagues 
as everyone worked to create new and deeper learning 
opportunities for their students.® 

The Department of Mathematics opted for a differ- 
ent strategy to support professional learning around 
the new standards for its teachers. It partnered with 
staff from two local universities, DePaul University 
and the Erikson Institute, and from its inception, 
professional development focused on how to teach 
high-quality math, rather than a more narrow focus on 
what skills are required by the new standards at each 
grade level. Training began in 2012-13 for teachers in 
grades 6-12. Although professional development was 
optional during this first year, most networks chose to 
participate. In 2013-14, participation in professional 
development was mandatory for all networks and was 
differentiated by grade level (pre-kindergarten-5 and 
6-12).° Beginning in 2015-16, the district returned to 
an opt-in model for networks, allowing them to choose 
their own form of professional development; however, 
most networks have continued to participate in district- 
sponsored professional development.'° 

Four networks received additional intensive support 
in their math-related professional learning from DePaul 
and Erikson. Two of these networks had preexisting 
partnerships with DePaul supporting their math instruc- 
tion. The other two were chosen by the district, based on 
having a high-needs student population and their dem- 
onstrated support of the Network Partnership model. 
The intensive support provided by these two partners 
included the creation of professional learning communi- 
ties, which extended and deepened the learning from the 
Teacher Leader Institutes. Additionally, university staff 
provided individual and collaborative coaching to small 


group of teachers within these networks." 


8 Chicago Public Schools (2015); Former CPS staff, personal 
communication (June 23, 2016). 

9 Although the CCSS does not include standards for preschool- 
aged students, the Department of Mathematics included 
preschool teachers in their professional development. 


Introduction 


District Challenges with CCSS 
Implementation 
As the district launched its standards-related profes- 
sional development, a number of questions and concerns 
emerged, particularly among high school staff. Many 
high schools in CPS, especially those with a college- 
preparatory focus, had relied on the ACT College and 
Career Readiness Standards to guide instruction for a 
number of years. These standards had the benefit of 
having a strong instructional focus and were aligned 
with the standardized tests in use at the high school 
level. The introduction of the CCSS generated some 
confusion about which standards high school teachers 
should use, and many schools were reluctant to abandon 
the College and Career Readiness Standards, which they 
felt had been effective for preparing students for college. 

High school staff were also concerned by the 
district’s decision to transition all grades to the new 
standards ina single year (2013-14 for the ELA stan- 
dards and 2014-15 for the math standards). Many 
felt that lack of a phased-in approach put high school 
students and teachers at a great disadvantage. Given 
that the standards at each grade level build on stan- 
dards in earlier grade levels, high school students were 
expected to learn more challenging content without the 
benefit of exposure to the standards in earlier grades.'? 
Compounding these issues for high school staff was 
the fact that schools were reorganized into a different 
network structure in November 2013. High schools 
went from having their own network structure to being 
included in networks with elementary schools. Since 
most of the teachers within each new network were 
now elementary teachers, many high school teachers 
felt that the distinctive needs of high schools, particu- 
larly around Common Core implementation, were not 
addressed in the new network structure. 

Another issue that affected both elementary and high 


schools in their efforts to implement the new standards 


10 CPS staff, personal communication (December 15, 2016). 

11 Foundation staff, personal communication (July 12, 2016); 
University staff, personal communication (July 15, 2016). 

12 This was also a stated concern of many elementary teachers. 


was the near-simultaneous launch of the new teacher 
evaluation system. Many teachers felt the two initiatives 
were not well integrated and they were confused about 
how to reconcile what felt like two distinctly different 
frameworks for teaching. The district has worked to 
resolve this conflict by emphasizing that the new stan- 
dards provide a framework for what teachers should 
teach while the new teacher evaluation systems offers 

a framework for how teachers should teach. 

Finally, another complication resulted from the dis- 
trict’s decision to delay purchasing new instructional 
materials until the spring of 2015. The decision was 
made with the hope of preventing schools from wast- 
ing limited resources on materials that weren’t really 
aligned with the Common Core. The district needed 
time to thoroughly vet materials, but delaying all pur- 
chasing until the spring of 2015 meant that teachers 
had to supply their own materials or make use of 
resources available on the CPS online resource center 


during the first 1-2 years of implementation. 


Teachers’ and Administrators’ 
Experiences with CCSS 

Although the district has been providing professional 
development on the new standards for several years, 
relatively little is known about how successful these 
efforts have been in making sure that all teachers are 
receiving the high-quality professional development 
they need to teach the new standards. This report uses 
survey responses to examine CPS teachers’ and admin- 
istrators’ experiences with the CCSS. Each year, the 
University of Chicago Consortium on School Research 
(UChicago Consortium) administers a districtwide 
survey, My Voice, My School, to all teachers in CPS. In 
2014 and 2015, the annual teacher survey included a 
series of questions about the CCSS, which were asked 
of teachers who either taught in self-contained class- 


rooms or were subject-specific teachers. Among 


13 Former CPS staff member, personal communication (April 5, 2016). 
14 Unfortunately, the survey did not ask separate questions about 


ELA standards training and math standards training. 
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respondents who indicated that they taught a specific 
subject, only those whose primary subject was ELA or 
math were included in the analyses. (See Appendix A 
for additional details about the sample.) In 2014 and 
2015, the UChicago Consortium also administered 
surveys to principals and assistant principals. An initial 
analysis revealed few differences between principals 
and assistant principals, so their responses have been 
combined. Teacher and administrator responses are 
presented based on the survey year and also grade level 
(elementary vs. high school). We also examine whether 
there were differences across schools and networks in 
teachers’ professional development experiences and in 


how prepared they feel to teach the standards. 


This report is organized in the following way: 


Chapter 1 examines teachers’ and administrators’ 
attitudes about the impact they feel the CCSS will have 
on teaching and learning and how challenging they 


believe the new standards will be for their students. 


Chapter 2 explores school staff’s experiences with CCSS- 
related professional development and other strategies 

for successful implementation of the standards. It also 
examines barriers that school staff have experienced in 


their efforts to implement the new standards. 


Chapter 3 describes how prepared teachers feel to teach 


the standards. 


Chapter 4 examines how schools’ organizational 
capacity is related to the professional development 
that teachers received and to how prepared they felt 
to teach the standards. 


Chapter 5 summarizes key findings and discusses 


implications of this research. 


Getting Ready for the Common Core State Standards 


CHAPTER 1 


Practitioner Beliefs about the 
Common Core State Standards 


The success of any education reform depends in part 

on how those who are responsible for implementing the 
reform react to and make sense of it.'5 In the case of 
Common Core, whether teachers enact practices that 
are consistent with the standards depends on their 
interpretation and understanding of what the new 
standards mean for their own practice and for student 
achievement. Particularly important is whether teach- 
ers view Common Core as appropriate, reasonable, and 
likely to be effective in achieving its goal of improving 
student achievement.'® Ina district that serves many 
students with distinctive educational needs, including 
students with academic skills far below grade level, stu- 
dents with disabilities, and English Language Learners 
(ELL), teachers may have real concerns about how ap- 
propriate the new standards will be for their students. 
Research has shown that implementation is often more 
restricted among teachers who view reforms as unlikely 
to be effective.’ 

This chapter examines teachers’ and administrators’ 
attitudes about the new standards in 2014 and 2015. We 
find that most elementary teachers and administra- 
tors believed that the CCSS would have a great deal of 
impact on teaching; however, high school teachers and 
administrators were much less likely to feel this way. 
Teachers and administrators, regardless of their grade 
level, felt the impact of the new standards on student 
achievement was likely to be less than the impact on 
teaching. Close to half of all teachers also viewed the 


new standards as very challenging for their students. 


15 Coburn et al. (2016); Honig (2006); Datnow & Castellano (2000); 
Louis, Febey, & Shroeder (2005); Gold (2002); Louis & Dentler 
(1988). 

16 Witt & Elliott (19985); Donnell & Gettinger (2015). 

17 Witt & Elliott (1985). 

18 Elementary and high school teachers had statistically different re- 
sponses on each survey item included in this report. Elementary and 
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CCSS Impact on Teaching and 
Learning 

Elementary teachers were much more optimistic about 
the impact the new standards would have on teaching 
and learning than high school teachers. Around three- 
quarters of elementary teachers in both 2014 and 2015 
felt that the CCSS would have a great deal of impact on 
what teachers teach, and two-thirds felt that the CCSS 
would have a great deal of impact on how teachers teach. 
Less than half of high school teachers felt this way (see 
Figure 2).'® 

Both elementary and high school teachers felt the 
impact of CCSS on student achievement would be less 
than their impact on teaching, but elementary teach- 
ers were still more likely than high school teachers to 
say that the new standards would have a great deal of 
impact on achievement.'? 

High school teachers’ ambivalence about the impact 
of the new standards may bea reflection of their con- 
cerns about whether and how to implement them. As 
described in the Introduction, many high school teach- 
ers were reluctant to switch to the new standards after 
having used the ACT College and Career Readiness 
standards for a number of years. In addition, high 
school teachers felt the lack of a phased transition put 


their students at great disadvantage. 


high school administrators had statistically different responses on 
most survey items, but not all. See Appendix A for additional details. 

19 Administrator reports about the impact that the CCSS would have 
were very similar to teacher reports, with elementary administrators 
more likely to say the new standards would have a great deal of 
impact than high school administrators. See Figure B.1in Appendix 
B for details. 
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FIGURE 2 


Elementary Teachers Were More Likely than High School Teachers to Say that the CCSS Would Have a 


Great Deal of Impact on Teaching and Learning 


How much impact do you think the CCSS will have on.... 
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Challenging Standards for Students 
Perhaps one reason why practitioners felt the new stan- 
dards would have less of an impact on student achieve- 
ment than on teaching was because most viewed them 
as being very challenging for their students. Challenging 
coursework can lead to students disengaging from the 
learning process, thereby minimizing the potential for 
positive impact of the new standards.?° 

Around half of all teachers said that the standards are 
very challenging and another 40 percent or so say the 
standards are somewhat challenging (see Figure 3).?' 


However, the proportion of teachers who said the 


20 Allensworth, Gwynne, Pareja, Sebastian & Stevens (2014). 
21 Slightly higher percentages of elementary and high school 
administrators (60 percent and 56 percent, respectively) felt the 


standards are very challenging did not vary much 
depending on the characteristics of the students in 

the schools where they teach. Teachers who worked 

in schools serving high proportions of low-achieving 
students, students with disabilities, or ELL students 
were somewhat more likely to view the standards as very 
challenging for their students than teachers who were in 
schools where the proportions of these students is low, 
but the difference is fewer than 10 percentage points 
(see Figure 4). In other words, many teachers viewed 
the standards as very challenging regardless of the 


students they teach. 


new standards are very challenging for students. See Figure B.2 
in Appendix B. 
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FIGURE 3 


Close to Half of All Teachers Thought the CCSS 
Would Be Very Challenging for Their Students 


How challenging do you think the CCSS are for your students? 
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Note: Percentages may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 


FIGURE 4 


Teachers’ Perceptions of How Challenging CCSS Will Be for Students Shows Little Variation by Their Schools’ 
Student Composition 


Percent of Teachers Who Say CCSS is Very Challenging for their Students, by Composition of School 
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Note: Schools were ranked into three equal-sized groups for each compositional measure included in Figure 4. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Strategies and Supports for 
Implementing the CCSS 


Ensuring that teachers and administrators have adequate 
support in their efforts to implement the CCSS is critical 
if the new standards are to result in improved learning 
outcomes for students. Teachers must not only learn the 
content of the new standards and how they differ from 
the old standards, but they may also need help identifying 
best practices for teaching the new standards, particu- 
larly for different populations of students. Administrators 
may need to learn how to provide constructive feedback 
to teachers as they grapple with incorporating the new 
standards into their instructional practices. 

The traditional forum for providing professional 
development to school staff, the one-day workshop, can 
be useful for explaining new initiatives or providing an 
overview of new teaching strategies, but it’s not always 
effective for changing practice.?? Teacher practice and 
student achievement are most likely to change when 
teachers experience sustained and ongoing professional 
development and when they have opportunities to 
practice new approaches and receive feedback on their 
efforts. Coaching can be particularly effective in help- 
ing teachers implement new instructional practices, 
since it identifies areas where teachers are successfully 
implementing a new strategy as well as areas where 
more work is needed.?3 Research has shown that teach- 
ers may need at least 50 hours of instruction, practice, 
and coaching to achieve mastery of a new skill.?4 

Ensuring that teachers have opportunities to collaborate 
with colleagues can also play an important role in helping 
teachers change practice.?® Regular collaboration allows 
teachers to exchange ideas about best practices for teaching 
the new standards and helps them to coordinate teaching 
within and across grade levels. But frequent collaboration 
requires a significant time commitment, and competing 
demands on teachers’ time may hinder these efforts. 


This chapter explores teachers’ and administrators’ 


22 Darling-Hammond, Chung Wei, Andree, & Richardson (2009). 
23 Truesdale (2003). 
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reports about CCSS-related professional development 
and the kinds of topics covered in sessions. It also 
looks at teachers’ opportunities to collaborate with 
colleagues around the new standards, and whether 
other activities beyond professional development 

and collaboration occurred to promote successful 
implementation of the standards. Finally, it identifies 
barriers that school staff experienced in their efforts 


to incorporate the new standards. 


Formal Professional Development 
oTCoss 

There was wide variation in teachers’ reports about the 
frequency of formal professional development on the 
new standards. Many teachers reported participating in 
only 1-2 sessions each semester or 2-4 sessions per year, 
which likely falls short of the 50 hours of professional 
development that research suggests teachers need. 
Moreover, a quarter of high school teachers and nearly 
15 percent of elementary teachers reported that they 
had no professional development around the new stan- 
dards in either year. A small group of teachers reported 
very extensive standards-related professional develop- 
ment. Around 20 percent of elementary teachers and 

15 percent of high school teachers reported attending 
professional development around the new standards at 
least monthly (see Figure 5). 

Administrators’ reports of CCSS-related professional 
development were somewhat similar to those of their 
teachers, with elementary administrators reporting 
more frequent professional development than their 
high school colleagues. Like teachers, the most typical 
experience was 1-2 sessions per semester (see Figure 6). 
However, one-fifth of high school administrators re- 
ported no professional development in 2014, compared 


to 7 percent of elementary administrators. 


24 Gulamhussein (2013); French (1997). 
25 Bryk, Sebring, Allensworth, Luppescu, & Easton (2010). 
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FIGURE 5 


Around 40 Percent of Elementary Teachers and 
Half of High School Teachers Reported Receiving 
Professional Development at most Once a Year 


How often did you receive formal training or 
professional development on CCSS so far this year? 
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FIGURE 6 


Around a Third of Elementary Administrators and Half 
of High School Administrators Reported Receiving 
Professional Development at most Once a Year in 2014 


How often did you receive formal training or 
professional development on CCSS this past year? 
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Note: Percentages may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 


Topics Covered During Professional 
Development 

More than three-quarters of elementary teachers in 

2014 and 2015 reported that the new math and ELA 
standards were covered in their professional develop- 
ment sessions (see Figure 7). But only 55 to 60 percent of 
elementary teachers in each year reported topics such as 
curriculum materials and resources, adaptation of class- 
room assessments, research on best practices and the new 
standardized assessments (i.e., PARCC) were included. 
Even fewer teachers, around 40 percent, reported that 
strategies for teaching the new standards to subgroups 


of students were included. 
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Note: This item comes from the 2014 Administrator Survey. Percentages may 
not add up to 100 due to rounding. 


Professional development for high school teachers was 
less comprehensive than for elementary teachers in both 
2014 and 2015. Only two-thirds to three-quarters of high 
school teachers reported that math and ELA standards 
were included in their professional development sessions, 
and fewer than half reported that topics such as curricu- 
lum materials, adaptation of classroom assessments, and 
the new standardized assessments were included. Finally, 
only 30 percent reported that their professional learning 
covered teaching the new standards to specific subgroups 
of students. There were few differences between 2014 and 
2015 in teachers’ reports about which topics were covered 


in professional development sessions (see Figure 7). 


FIGURE 7 


Most Teachers Reported that Math and ELA Standards have been Covered in their Professional Development 
but Many Fewer Teachers Reported Other Topics Were Covered 


Which of the following topics have been addressed in your CCSS training and professional development? 
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What Was the Quality of Standards-Related Professional Development? 


While the frequency of standards-related professional 
development sessions and the coverage of topics 
during these sessions are important components of 
preparing teachers to teach the new standards, equally 
important is whether sessions are of high quality. The 
2014 and 2015 My Voice, My Schoo! surveys did not ask 
teachers to rate the quality of their CCSS-related train- 
ing directly; however, teachers were asked to describe 
their overall professional development experiences 


FIGURE A 


during each year. Figure A shows that teachers who 
reported very extensive standards-related professional 
development in 2014 were four times more likely to 
strongly agree that their professional development 
had been sustained and focused than teachers whose 
standards related professional development was not 
very extensive. They were also four times more likely 
to strongly agree that it had included enough time to 
think carefully about, try, and evaluate new ideas. 


Quality of Overall Professional Development, by Extensiveness of CCSS-Related Professional Development 


Overall, my professional development experiences 


this year have been sustained and coherently 
focused, rather than short-term and unrelated. 
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Overall, my professional development experiences 
this year have included enough time to think 
carefully about, try, and evaluate new ideas. 
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Note: Responses come from the 2014 My Voice, My Schoo/ teacher survey. Extensiveness of standards-related professional development is measured by 
combining the teachers responses about the frequency of professional development with the topics covered. See Appendix A for additional details on how 
the extensiveness of professional development is measured and how the categories in this figure are determined. Percentages may not add up to 100 due to 


rounding. 


Collaboration with Colleagues 
Around CCSS 

Although formal professional development around the 
CCSS may have been limited for some teachers, many, 
especially at the elementary level, reported frequent 
meetings with colleagues outside of formal learning 
opportunities to talk about the new standards. Around 
40 percent of elementary teachers said they met weekly 
with colleagues to discuss the CCSS, while another 


quarter reported meeting monthly. This kind of informal 
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collaboration around the standards was less frequent at 
the high school level, with just over 20 percent of teach- 
ers saying they met with colleagues weekly and another 
20 percent saying they met monthly (see Figure 8). 
Administrators were somewhat more optimistic 
about the frequency that teachers met to talk about the 
standards, with over half of elementary and high school 
administrators saying teachers met in teams across 
grade levels at least weekly. Many administrators also 


reported that teachers regularly observed each other’s 


classroom to help implement the CCSS, although this 
happened far less frequently than meeting in grade- 


level teams to discuss the new standards (see Figure 9). 


Administrator Supports for CCSS 
Implementation 

Administrators also worked to support implementation 
of the standards in their schools. Around 85 percent 

of elementary administrators and 75 percent of high 
school administrators reported that they sent school 
staff to professional development, adjusted their school 
improvement plans to accommodate standards-related 
activities, created a leadership plan for implementing the 
new standards, and modified students assessments to 
include CCSS-related activities (see Figure 10). Slightly 
lower proportions, but still more than half of all admin- 
istrators, said that they had modified math and ELA cur- 
riculum to align with the new standards and convened 


departmental groups to learn about CCSS. One area 


FIGURE 8 


Significantly More Elementary Teachers than 
High School Teachers Reported Meeting at least 
Monthly with their Colleagues to Talk about the 
CCSS Outside of Professional Development 


Outside of professional development, how often have you 
met with other teachers to discuss the CCSS so far this year? 
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where administrators were less likely to report activity 
was purchasing curriculum materials aligned with the 
new standards: only half of all elementary administra- 
tors and a third of high school administrators reported 
doing so by 2014. The lack of schoolwide purchasing of 
these materials in over half of all schools meant that 
teachers had to spend time finding instructional resourc- 


es that they could use to supplement their teaching. 


Barriers to CCSS Implementation 


Administrators identified a number of barriers to 
implementing the new standards. One concern that both 
elementary and high school administrators shared was 
being held accountable for tests that are not aligned to 
the new standards.?® Elementary administrators also 
felt that insufficient time for teachers to collaborate was 
an issue. Few administrators felt that lack of math con- 
tent knowledge or inadequate professional development 


were particularly problematic issues (see Figure 11). 


FIGURE 9 


Many Administrators Reported Teachers Observed 
One Another at least Quarterly to Help Implement 
the CCSS 


To help implement the CCSS, how often 
do teachers in your school... 
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26 Elementary schools are required to administer the NWEA 
MAP test for accountability purposes. 


Note: This item was only included on the 2015 Administrator Survey. 
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FIGURE 10 


Administrators, Especially Elementary Administrators, Were More Likely Than Not to Say They Had Taken the 
Following Steps to Implement the CCSS 


Which of the following steps have you taken to implement the CCSS? 
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FIGURE 11 


Nearly Half of All Administrators Reported that Being Held Accountable for Student Assessments not Aligned 


with the CCSS was a Barrier to CCSS Implementation 


To what extent is each of these a barrier to implementing the CCSS in your school? 
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CHAPTER 3 


Practitioner Feelings of 
Preparedness to Teach the CCSS 


Teachers’ beliefs about their ability to achieve instruc- 
tional outcomes in the classroom can be an important 
indicator of how successful they are in actually accom- 
plishing them.?” Prior research has found that teachers’ 
self-efficacy is not only related to the effort that they put 
into their instruction but it is also related to their will- 
ingness to change their practice and to try new things to 
better serve their students.?® A strong sense of self-effi- 
cacy among teachers has been shown to positively affect 
student motivation and also student achievement. 

In the case of Common Core, teachers’ beliefs about 
how prepared they feel to teach the new standards can 
be an indication of how successful they are in teaching 
them and how likely it is that student achievement will 
improve as aresult. This chapter examines teachers’ 
feelings of preparedness on arange of topics related 
to implementing the standards: knowledge about the 
standards, feeling prepared to teach them, having suf- 
ficient materials for teaching, and having sufficient 
professional development around the new standards. It 
also examines administrators’ perceptions about their 
staff’s preparedness, as well as their feelings about be- 
ing able to support school staff in their work with the 


new standards. 


Teacher Preparedness to 
Implement CCSS 

Adoption of the CCSS brought enormous change to 
schools and staffin CPS. Teachers had to reconsider 
their instructional practices, identify new instructional 
materials, and help students adjust to a more demanding 


set of expectations about what they need to learn. 


27 Tschannen-Moran & Woolfolk Hoy (2001). 
28 Berman, McLaughlin, Bass, Pauly, & Zellman (1977); Guskey 
(1988); Stein & Wang (1988). 
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Despite these changes, around half of elementary 
teachers and 40 percent of high school teachers felt 

very familiar with the standards and very prepared to 
teach them in 2014. By contrast, around 10 percent of 
elementary teachers and 20 percent of high school teach- 
ers reported feeling not at all or only a little prepared. 

Teachers in both grade levels felt far less prepared 
when asked if they had received sufficient curricular 
materials to teach the standards and sufficient profes- 
sional development (see Figure 12). This is not alto- 
gether surprising, given the district’s decision to delay 
purchases of curricular materials until 2015 and the 
limited professional development reported by many 
teachers (see Chapter 2). 

In 2015, both elementary and high school teachers 
reported greater levels of familiarity with the standards 
and preparation to teach the standards, although the 
increase was more evident among elementary teachers 
than high school teachers. Given that 2015 was the sec- 
ond year of full implementation of the ELA standards 
and the first year of full implementation for the math 
standards, it’s possible that as teachers spent more time 
teaching the new standards, they felt increasingly com- 
fortable with them. 

Elementary teachers were also more likely in 2015 than 
in 2014 to say they were very prepared in terms of having 
sufficient curricular and instructional materials and also 
sufficient professional development needed for teaching 
the standards. Yet, still only one-third felt this way in 
2015. High school teachers were not much more likely to 
feel very prepared in terms of having sufficient curriculum 


materials or training in 2015 compared to 2014. 


29 Midgley, Feldlaufer, & Eccles (1989); Armor et al. (1976); 
Ashton & Webb (1986); Ross (1992). 
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FIGURE 12 


Teachers were More Likely to Feel Very Prepared to Teach the CCSS in 2015 than 2014, with Elementary 
Teachers Showing Greater Increases than High School Teachers 
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Is Professional Development Related to How Prepared Teachers Felt to 
Teach the Standards? 


Teachers who reported more extensive professional development felt highly prepared to teach the stan- 
development felt more prepared to teach the stan- dards, compared to only 35 percent of teachers who 
dards than teachers whose professional development had only somewhat-extensive professional develop- 
experiences were not very extensive. Two-thirds of ment and 12 percent of teachers with not very exten- 
teachers who reported highly-extensive professional sive professional development (Figure B). 

FIGURE B 


Teachers with More Extensive Professional Development Were Much More Likely to Report Being 
Highly Prepared to Teach the CCSS than Teachers with Less Extensive Professional Development 


Teacher Reports of Preparedness to Teach the CCSS by Extensiveness of 
CCSS-Related Professional Development in 2014 
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Note: Extensiveness of standards-related professional development is measured by combining the teachers’ responses about the frequency of professional 
development they experienced with the topics covered in those session. Preparedness to teach the standards is measured by combining the four items shown 
in Figure 12. See Appendix A for additional details on each of these measures. 
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Administrator Preparedness to 
Support CCSS Implementation 
Administrators were much less confident than teach- 
ers in their assessment of how prepared their staff was 
to teach the new standards (Figure 13). Only a third of 
elementary administrators and a fifth of high school 
administrators said their teachers were very familiar 
with the new standards in their subject areas. Even 
fewer—21 percent of elementary administrators and 15 
percent of high school administrators—felt the teachers 
were very prepared to teach the new standards. Only a 
fifth of all administrators responded their school was 
very prepared in terms of having the curricular materi- 
als needed to teach the new standards. 


In addition to a lack of confidence about their teachers’ 


preparation, administrators were not very confident in 
their own preparation to support standards implementa- 
tion in 2014. Less than a quarter of all administrators felt 
very prepared in terms of the training they had received 
to implement Common Core, and less than a third felt 
very prepared in terms of being able to prioritize Common 
Core, given other pressing needs. Across both areas, high 
school administrators reported feeling less prepared than 
elementary administrators. Only 30 percent of elementary 
administrators, and 22 percent of high school adminis- 
trators, felt very prepared to evaluate teachers on their 
implementation of Common Core (Figure 14). Given the 
importance of feedback and coaching for helping teachers 
master new skills, this may be a high priority for adminis- 


trator professional development going forward. 


Administrators Were Not as Confident as Teachers in Their Staff’s Familiarity and Preparation to Teach the 
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FIGURE 14 
Administrators Were Less Confident than Teachers in Their Preparation to Implement the CCSS 
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CHAPTER 4 


Schools’ Organizational Capacity 
and Preparation for the CCSS 


The district’s strategy for providing CCSS-related 
professional development for its teachers relied heav- 
ily on schools and their staffs to ensure that teachers 
received the preparation they needed to implement the 
standards. Beginning in 2013, CPS schools sent one or 
two teachers to network- or district-run workshops for 
training around the new standards, and in turn, these 
teacher leaders were responsible for providing profes- 
sional development to colleagues in their school. The 
quality and extensiveness of professional development 
at the school level depended in part on the skills and 
ability of teacher leaders to effectively impart their own 
knowledge and training, but it may have also depended 
on the schools’ capacity to support these efforts. 
Schools which prioritized this type of professional 
learning and set aside time for all teachers to attend 
these sessions may have been more effective in pre- 
paring their teachers for the demands that came with 
teaching the new standards. 

Instructional leadership has been identified as a 
critical factor in whether schools are able to improve 
students’ learning outcomes.?° One of the ways that 
strong instructional leaders promote school improve- 
ment is by prioritizing the professional capacity of their 
staff despite the demands of many other administra- 
tive responsibilities.*1 This may occur through very 
specific tasks, such as ensuring teachers have access 
to high-quality professional development, or through 
more diffuse activities, such as promoting a strong sense 
of collaboration and shared sense of responsibility for 
ensuring that all students are learning. Teachers who 
are able to collaborate around problems of practice may 
be better positioned to identify instructional strategies 
and supports that address the needs of their students 


and they may be more effective in implementing policies 


30 Bryk et al. (2010). 
31 Louis, Leithwood, Wahlstrom, & Anderson (2010); Leithwood, 
Louis, Anderson, & Wahlstrom (2004). 
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and practices that address these needs. Strong collabo- 
ration among teachers has also been shown to bea 
critical factor in improving schools.33 

As the district implemented its plan for providing 
professional development to teachers on the new 
standards, schools with high levels of instructional 
leadership, teacher collaboration or teacher influence 
may have been better positioned to ensure that this 
training reached their staff, given the “train-the-trainer” 
model. This chapter examines whether these compo- 
nents of schools’ organizational capacity were related 
to teacher reports about standards-related professional 
development and teacher reports about how prepared 


they felt to teach the standards. 


Organizational Capacity and 
Teacher Preparedness to 
Implement CCSS 

Figure 15 shows the relationship between different 
components of schools’ organizational capacity and 
teachers’ reports about how extensive their standards- 
related professional development was. Of the compo- 
nents examined, instructional leadership was most 
strongly associated with teacher reports about stan- 
dards-related professional development. Teachers who 
worked in schools with high levels of instructional lead- 
ership reported that their standards-related profession- 
al development was about a half a standard deviation 
more extensive than teachers who worked in schools 
with low levels of instructional leadership, a fairly size- 
able difference. High levels of teacher collaboration 

and teacher influence were also associated with more 
extensive standards-related professional development, 
although their relationship with professional develop- 


ment was not as strong as instructional leadership. 


32 Louis et al. (2010); Bryk et al. (2010). 
33 Bryk et al. (2010); McLaughlin & Talbert (2006); Louis, Marks, 
& Kruse (1996). 


FIGURE 15 


Schools with High Levels of Organizational Capacity Offered Significantly More Extensive CCSS-Related 
Professional Development than Schools with Low Levels of Organizational Capacity 


Extensiveness of CCSS-Related Professional Development in 2014 and 2015, by School Organizational Capacity 
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Note: Extensiveness of standards-related professional development is measured by combining teacher responses about the frequency of professional development 
with responses about the items covered in these sessions. This measure has been standardized so that O represents the district average. Measures of schools’ organiza- 
tional capacity also come from teacher survey responses about their school (details are provided in Appendix A). Schools are divided into three equal-sized groups for 
each measure of organizational capacity. The extensiveness of professional development based on schools’ organizational capacity is estimated using a 2-level HLM 
model in which teacher responses are nested within their schools. The model also controls for the average achievement level of the school and whether it is an 
elementary or high school. A * indicates the teachers’ responses in schools with low or high levels of organizational capacity are significantly different from teachers’ 
responses in schools with average levels of organizational capacity at p=.05; ** indicates significant differences at p=.01 and *** indicates significant differences at 


p=.001. 


Of course, these three dimensions of organizational 
capacity tend to coincide in schools. However, when we 
included multiple indicators of school capacity in our 
statistical models, we found that instructional leader- 
ship remained the strongest predictor of extensive 
professional development. 

Teachers in schools with high levels of organization- 
al capacity also felt more prepared to teach the CCSS 
(see Figure 16). As the blue bars show, having high 
levels of instructional leadership was most strongly 


associated with how prepared teachers felt to teach the 


CCSS in 2014, but working in a school with high levels 
of teacher collaboration and teacher influence were 
also associated with teachers’ feeling more prepared. In 
part, this is because professional development in these 
schools was more extensive; but even after taking this 
into account, organizational capacity was still signifi- 
cantly related to how prepared teachers felt. This sug- 
gests that there may be ways, beyond providing formal 
CCSS-related training, that these schools are working 


to prepare teachers to teach the standards. 
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FIGURE 16 


Teachers in Schools with High Levels of Organizational Capacity Reported Feeling More Prepared to Teach 
the CCSS, Even After Taking into Account Their More Extensive Professional Development 
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Note: Feeling prepared to teach the standards is measured by combining teacher responses about how prepared they felt to teach the standards across several different 
dimensions. The measure has been standardized so that O represents the district average. Measures of schools’ organizational capacity also come from teacher survey 
responses about their school (additional details are provided in Appendix A). Schools are divided into three equal-sized groups for each measure of organizational 
capacity. Teachers’ feelings of preparedness based on schools’ organizational capacity is estimated using a 2-level HLM model in which teacher responses are nested 
within their schools. The model also takes into account the average achievement level of the school and whether it is an elementary or high school. A * indicates the 
teachers’ responses in schools with low or high levels of organizational capacity are significantly different from teachers’ responses in schools with average levels of 
organizational capacity at p=.05; ** indicates significant differences at p=.01 and *** indicates significant differences at p=.001. 
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Are There Differences Across Networks in Teachers’ Reports About 


Their CCSS-Related Professional Development and in How Prepared 


They Felt to Teach the Standards? 


Networks also played a critical role in providing profes- 
sional development to teachers around the new stan- 
dards; after attending district-sponsored workshops, 
teacher facilitators replicated this training for teacher 
leaders in sessions held at their network. Moreover, 
some networks and their schools received additional 
support from university partners in preparing teach- 
ers to teach the new standards. Figures C and D show 
that teachers’ reports about professional development 
and also their reports about how prepared they felt 

to teach the standards in 2014 differed considerably 
depending on the network to which their school be- 
longed. During that year, schools were organized into 
21 geographically-based networks. Of these, 14 were 


FIGURE C 


elementary school networks and five were high school 
networks; one was a network for charter and contract 
schools, and another was a network for Academy 

for Urban School Leadership (AUSL) schools.? Both 
the charter/contract network and the AUSL network 
included elementary schools and high schools, unlike 
the other networks which included only elementary 
or only high schools. 

Teachers in three of the five high school networks 
(North-Northwest Side, South Side, and Southwest Side) 
reported very low levels of professional development, 
more than two-tenths of a standard deviation below 
the district average (Figure C). Somewhat surprisingly, 
only teachers in one of these high school networks, 


Teachers in Most High School Networks and in the Charter/Contract Network Reported Much Less 
Extensive CCSS-Related Professional Development in 2014 Than Teachers in Other Networks 
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Note: The extensiveness of professional development based on schools’ network affiliation is estimated using a 2-level no-intercept HLM model in which 
teacher responses are nested within their schools. Dummy variables are included at level 2 to indicate schools’ network affiliations. The measure has been 
standardized so that O represents the district average. A * indicates that the average response of teachers’ in a given network are significantly different than 
the district average at p=.05; ** indicates significant differences from the district average at p=.01 and *** indicates significant differences from the district 
average at p=.001. 


D AUSL schools offer a teacher residency program for training teachers in their 31 CPS schools. 
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ARE THERE DIFFERENCES ACROSS NETWORKS... CONTINUED 


Southwest Side Network, reported significantly lower 
levels of preparedness for teaching the standards 
(Figure D). Despite low levels of professional devel- 
opment, teachers in the other high school networks 
(North-Northwest, South Side, and West Side Networks) 
reported being more prepared than the district average, 
although these differences are not significant. Teachers 
in charter and contract schools reported similarly low 
levels of professional development and also low levels 
of preparedness to teach the standards; even once their 
low levels of professional development were taken into 
account, they reported feeling significantly less pre- 
pared to teach the standards than the district average. 
Teachers in several elementary networks—including 


FIGURE D 


Austin-North Lawndale, Fullerton, Lake Calumet, 
Rock Island, and Skyway—reported significantly 
higher levels of professional development than the 
district average (Figure C). For teachers in most of 
these networks, with the exception of Lake Calumet 
and Skyway, their more extensive professional 
development was consistent with feeling more 
prepared to teach the standards (Figure D). 

Networks were reorganized for the 2014-15 school 
year; teacher reports about their 2015 standards-relat- 
ed professional development still varied considerably 
depending on the network they were in, as did their 
feelings of being prepared to teach the standards. 
See Figures B.4 and B.5 in Appendix B. 


Teachers in Elementary Networks Reported Feeling More Prepared to Teach the CCSS in 2014, 
Largely Due to Their More Extensive Professional Development That Year 


Feeling Prepared to Teach the CCSS in 2014, by Network 
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Note: Teachers feelings of preparedness based on schools’ network affiliation is estimated using a 2-level no-intercept HLM model in which teacher responses 
are nested within their schools. Dummy variables are included at level 2 to indicate each school’s network affiliation. The measure has been standardized so 
that O represents the district average. A * indicates that the average responses of teachers’ in a given network are significantly different than the district 
average at p=.05; ** indicates significant differences from the district average at p=.01 and *** indicates significant differences from the district average at 
p=.001. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Interoretive Summary 


For over 30 years, since the publication of A Nation at Risk, education 


reform has largely focused on strengthening standards as a means of 


improving student achievement. Although our definition of what stronger 


standards entail has evolved over time—from higher graduation require- 


ments, to more rigorous academic content, to the use of assessments to 


monitor student performance—the Common Core State Standards are 
the latest iteration of standards-based education reform.#4 


In Illinois, the new standards require a significant shift 
toward more rigorous content matter and skill devel- 
opment than what the previous standards required. 
This may mean that many teachers must change their 
instructional practices so that their teaching is more 
closely aligned with the goals of the CCSS. With a labor 
force of over 20,000 teachers in more than 600 schools, 
this has been no easy task for CPS. 

Many CPS teachers, especially at the elementary 
level, were optimistic about the impact the CCSS would 
have on teaching and learning as implementation began. 
To support the implementation of the new standards, 
the district pursued some innovative strategies, includ- 
ing a multi-year commitment to providing professional 
development to staff anda partnership with local 
university staff for math training. Yet many teachers 
reported participating in only a few professional devel- 
opment sessions each year, suggesting that the impact 
of the new standards on teaching and learning may be 
uneven across the district, at least initially. Although 
the substantial increase in the number of teachers, 
particularly elementary teachers, who felt very prepared 
to teach the standards in 2015 compared to 2014 isa 
positive sign, ongoing professional learning for all teach- 


ers responsible for implementing the standards is likely 


34 Hamilton, Stecher, & Yuan (2008). 


to be critical if the goals of Common Core—improved 
student achievement—are to be realized. 

Going forward, a more intensive focus on administra- 
tor professional development may be particularly ben- 
eficial. Research has shown that one of the most critical 
factors in changing teacher practice is the provision 
of coaching as teachers work to master new skills. The 
new CPS teacher evaluation system now includes 2-4 
classroom observations per year for each CPS teacher, 
followed by a post-observation conference. While this 
level of feedback may be far less than what is involved 
in a typical coaching scenario, CPS teachers reported 
during the first and second years that the new teacher 
evaluation system was implemented that feedback 
from observations was constructive and helped them 
improve their teaching.*® Yet, as this report has shown, 
administrators do not feel particularly well prepared 
to provide feedback to teachers specifically on how 
well they are implementing Common Core. Targeted 
support in this area may prove useful to administra- 
tors as they work to support teachers in improving their 
instructional practice. 

More targeted support for high school teachers 
may also be necessary. High school teachers lag 


behind their elementary colleagues in the frequency 


35 Jiang, Sporte, & Luppescu (2015). 
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and extensiveness of their standards-related profes- 
sional development and also in how prepared they 

feel to teach the standards. The goal of the CCSS is to 
ensure that students are on-track to be successful in 
college and in their careers. This is particularly critical 
during high school, as students develop the specific 
skills and knowledge they need for post-secondary 
success. But if teachers struggle with implementing the 
standards as they are intended, these goals are unlikely 
to be realized. Going forward, professional development 
for high school teachers may benefit from recogni- 

tion of and support for the distinct challenges faced by 
them, particularly the fact that their current students 
may not have had the benefit of exposure to the new 
standards in earlier grades. When coursework becomes 
too challenging, research has shown that students can 
withdraw if they do not feel like they have the academic 
support they need.*® The ultimate form of withdrawing 
from school is dropping out. Given the strides that CPS 
high schools and their students have made improving 
high school graduation rates, any reversal of this trend 
would be a setback. 

Beyond professional development, another issue 
which may also play a role in how effective the new 
standards are in improving student outcomes is that 
schools are required to administer standardized tests 
that are not aligned to the CCSS, but are required for 
state or local accountability purposes. For example, 


elementary teachers are under a great deal of pressure 


36 Allensworth et al. (2014). 
37 The Illinois State Board of Education recently announced that 
it will no longer require high school students to take the PARCC 
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to ensure their students are making sufficient gains 
on skills measured by the NWEA MAP tests, since low 
gains can negatively impact their school’s accountabili- 
ty rating. But preparing students for these tests is likely 
to take away from time spent teaching the new stan- 
dards, thereby diminishing the standards’ potential for 
improving student achievement.” 

Perhaps the most important finding of this report 
is that schools’ organizational capacity matters quite a 
bit in terms of the professional development teachers 
received and how prepared they felt to teach the new 
standards. Additional research is needed to understand 
exactly what schools with high levels of instructional 
leadership, teacher collaboration, and teacher influence 
have done to support the implementation of Common 
Core. Nevertheless, the findings in this report suggest 
that they have found ways to supplement the district 
plan so that their teachers have far more opportunities 
for professional learning on the new standards and asa 
result feel more prepared to teach them. Whether this 
means relying on their own staff for ongoing profes- 
sional development or leveraging external partnerships 
for additional support is not clear. Nevertheless, this 
finding serves as areminder that investing in schools’ 
organizational capacity, particularly by developing 
strong instructional leadership, is not only critical for 
the successful implementation of the Common Core 
State Standards but also for the success of school 


improvement more broadly. 


exam and will instead administer the SAT for free, elementary 
schools are still required to administer NWEA Map tests as a 
part of the district’s accountability system (Rado, 2016). 
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Appendix A 


Data and Methods 


Sample 


This report uses survey responses to examine CPS 
teachers’ and administrators’ experiences with the 
CCSS. Each year, the UChicago Consortium adminis- 
ters a districtwide survey, My Voice, My School, to all 
teachers in CPS. In 2014 and 2015, the annual teacher 
survey included a series of questions about the CCSS, 


which were asked of teachers who either taught in self- 


contained classrooms or were subject-specific teachers. 


Among respondents who indicated that they taught a 
specific subject, only those whose primary subject was 
ELA or math were included in the analyses. In 2014, 
there were 10,147 self-contained or subject specific 
teachers who taught in 609 regular CPS schools and 
who completed the survey; in 2015 there were 10,304 
self-contained or subject specific teachers in 612 
regular CPS schools who completed the survey. The 
overall response rates for the teacher surveys in these 
two years were 80.9 percent in 2014 and 80.7 percent 


in 2015; these rates include all teachers, not just those 


TABLE A.1 


who were subject-specific or self-contained. In 2014 
and 2015, the UChicago Consortium also administered 
surveys to principals and assistant principals. The 
response rates for these surveys were 59.8 percent in 


2014 and 42.2 percent in 2015. 


Statistical Tests of Differences 
Between Elementary and High 
School Practitioners’ Responses 

on Survey Items 

We tested whether elementary and high school practi- 
tioners’ responses on survey items were significantly 
different using a chi-square statistic. We found that 
elementary and high school teachers had statistically 
different responses on each survey item included in this 
report. Elementary and high school administrators also 
had statistically different responses on many items, 

but not all. Table A.1 provides a list of the seven survey 
items for which the responses of elementary and high 


school administrators were not statistically different; it 


Survey Items for Which There Were No Statistical Differences in Responses Between Elementary and 


High School Administrators 


Figure Survey Item Chi-Square Statistic 
and p-value 


Fig 10 Which of the following steps have you taken to implement the Common Core 2/8 
created Leadership plan for the CCSS? p= 0.0986 
Fig 10 Which of the following steps have you taken to implement the Common Core 1.39 
modified ELA curriculum to align with the CCSS? p= 0.2388 
Fig 11 To what extent is each of these a barrier to implementing the CCSS in your school— 4.28 
inadequate PD for teachers to implement the CCSS? p= 0.2325 
Fig 11 To what extent is each of these a barrier to implementing the CCSS in your school— 5.49 
being held accountable for students assessments not aligned with the CCSS? p= 0.1394 
Fig 13 To what extent do you feel the teachers in your school are prepared to teach the 6.27 
CCSS to their students? p= 0.0988 
Fig 13 To what extent do you feel your school has the curricular and instructional 3.2247 
materials needed to implement the CCSS? p= 0.3583 
Fig B.2 | How challenging do you think the CCSS are for students in your school? 1.47 
p= 0.6897 
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also includes the chi-square statistic and corresponding 


p-value showing no statistical difference. 


Survey Measures 

We used Rasch analysis to combine teachers’ responses 
on different items into a measure capturing a single 
construct. Table A.2 provides details on the reliability 
of each measure used in this report and also the items 


that were included in each measure. 


Methods 


Figures in Chapters 1, 2, and 3 rely on descriptive statis- 
tics to describe teachers’ and administrators’ experi- 
ences with the CCSS. In Chapter 4, we examine the 
relationship between schools’ organizational capacity 
and teachers’ reports about how extensive their stan- 
dards-related professional development was and also 
how prepared they felt to teach the standards. We use 


a 2-level hierarchical linear model (HLM) to examine 


Appendix A 


these relationships. Level 1 is teacher reports about 
either their experiences with professional development 
or how prepared they felt to teach the standards. These 
outcomes have been standardized so that 0 represents 
the district average. At level 2, we use two dummy 
variables to indicate whether schools are above or below 
average on a given indicator of organizational capacity 
(i.e., instructional leadership, teacher collaboration, 
teacher influence). We also control for the achievement 
level of the school and for whether the school is a high 
school. As an example, the model examining the rela- 
tionship between instructional leadership and teacher 
reports about extensiveness of their standards-related 


professional development is as follows: 


Yai Poy * 
Boj = Yoot YoAbove Average Instructional Leadership), 
+ Yo,(Below Average Instructional Leadership), 


+ Yo,High School); + Yo4(Average Achievement), + Uj 


TABLE A.2 


Survey Measures, Reliability, and Items 


Common Core 
Survey Measures 


Extensiveness of 
Standards-Related 
Professional Development 


Reliability=0.76 


Survey Items 


How often did you receive formal training or professional development on the 
CCSS this past year? 


Which of the following topics have been addressed in your CCSS training and 
professional development? 


* Common Core Standards in English/Language Arts and Literacy 
* Common Core Standards in Mathematics 
¢ Curriculum materials and resources to teach the common standards 


* Teaching the common standards to specific student groups (for example, 
students with disabilities or English language learners) 


« Adapting classroom assessments to the common standards 
¢« New standardized assessments aligned with the CCSS 


¢ Research on the best practices for implementation of the common standards 


Feeling Prepared to 
Teach the Standards 


Reliability = 0.85 


To what extent do you feel: 
¢ Familiar with the CCSS in your subject area? 
« Prepared to teach the CCSS to your students? 


* You have the curricular and instructional materials you need to implement 
the CCSS? 


* You have received sufficient training to implement the CCSS? 


* [HS Teachers only] The CCSS is integrated into the instructional practices of 
teachers in your department? 


¢« [HS Teachers only] The CCSS is integrated into the instructional practices of 


Organizational 
Capacity Measures 


Instructional Leadership 


Reliability = 0.90 


Teacher Collaboration 


Reliability = 0.69 


teachers in your school? 


Survey Items 


The principal at this school: 

¢« Makes clear to the staff his or her expectations for meeting instructional goals. 
* Communicates a clear vision for our school. 

« Understands how children learn. 

*« Sets high standards for student learning. 

* Presses teachers to implement what they have learned in professional development. 
* Carefully tracks student academic progress. 

« Knows what’s going on in my classroom. 

¢ Participates in instructional planning with teams of teachers. 

This school year, how often have you: 

* Observed another teacher’s classroom to offer feedback? 

* Observed another teacher’s classroom to get ideas for your own instruction? 


* Gone over student assessment data with other teachers to make instructional 
decisions? 


¢ Worked with other teachers to develop materials or activities for particular classes? 


¢ Worked on instructional strategies with other teachers? 


Teacher Influence 


Reliability = 0.76 


How much influence do teachers have over school policy in each of the areas below? 
¢ Planning how discretionary school funds should be used. 

* Determining books and other instructional materials used in classrooms. 

¢ Establishing the curriculum and instructional program. 

* Determining the content of in-service programs. 


* Setting the standards for student behavior. 
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Appendix B 


Supplemental Graphs 


The Impact and Challenge of CCSS 


Administrators’ attitudes about the impact the standards 
will have generally mirror those of teachers. Elementary 
administrators were much more likely than high school 
administrators to say that the new standards will have a 
great deal of impact on teaching and student achievement. 
Both groups felt the standards would have less impact on 
student achievement than on teaching, but elementary ad- 
ministrators were more likely to say the standards would 
have a great deal of impact on student achievement than 
their high school colleagues (Figure B.1). Like teachers, 
most administrators feel the new standards are very 


challenging for the students in their school (Figure B.2). 


FIGURE B.1 


Most Helpful Sources of CCSS- 
Related Professional Development 


Administrators were asked to identify which sources of 
professional development were most helpful for train- 
ing on the new math and ELA standards. Elementary 
administrators were most likely to say that professional 
development provided by the networks was the most 
helpful source for both standards, while high school 
administrators were most likely to say professional 
development provided by their school staff was the most 


helpful (Figure B.3). 


Elementary Administrators are More Likely than High School Administrators to Say That the CCSS Will 


Have a Great Deal of Impact on Teaching and Learning 


How much impact do you think the Common Core will have on... 


1% 


100 + 


80 + 


60 


40 - 


207 


Percent of Administrators 


1% 1% 


2% 


Elementary High School 


What You Teach? 


Hi To a Great Extent 


Elementary 


How You Teach? 


i Somewhat 


High School Elementary High School 


Student Achievement? 


BA Little | Not at All 


Note: These items were only included on the 2014 Administrator Survey. Percentages may not add up to 100 due to rounding. 
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FIGURE B.2 
More Than Half of All Administrators Felt the New 


Standards Would be Very Challenging for the 
Students in their School 


How challenging do you think the CCSS 
are for the students in your school? 
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FIGURE B.3 


Elementary Administrators Are More Likely to 
Say Network-Driven Sources of Professional 
Development are Most Helpful; High School 
Administrators Point to School-Driven Sources 


Most Helpful Source for CCSS-Related 
Professional Development 


100 5 


80 7 


60 7 


40 


20 7 


Percent of Administrators 


ELA Math ELA 
High School 


Math 


Elementary 


WM External Partnerships 
M Other 


BB District Driven Sources 
i Network Driven Sources 
i School Driven Sources 


Note: This item comes from the 2014 Administrator Survey. 


Differences Across Networks in 
2015 CCSS-Related Professional 
Development and Feelings of Being 
Prepared to Teach the Standards 

In 2015, schools were reorganized into 18 different 
networks, which are still in use today: Networks 1-13, 
the AUSL Network, the Charter Network, the Contract 
Schools Network, the OS4 Network, and the Service 
Leadership Academies. Nearly all of these networks 

now include both high school and elementary schools, 
with the exception of the Service Leadership Academies, 
all of which are high schools with a military focus. As 
shown in Figure B.4, teachers continued to report a wide 
range of experiences in the extensiveness of standards- 
related professional development in 2015, depending 

on which network their school belonged to. Teachers 

in charter schools reported significantly less extensive 


professional development than the district average, as did 


Note: This item comes from the 2015 Administrator Survey. Percentages may not 
add up to 100 due to rounding. 


teachers in Network 6. Charter teachers also reported 
feeling less prepared to teach the standards, and this 
was partially due to their less-extensive professional 
development (Figure B.5). But even after taking that 
into account, they still felt significantly less prepared 
to teach the standards than the district average. 
Teachers in Networks 5 and 12 reported significantly 
more extensive professional development than the 
district average (Figure B.4). They also reported feeling 
more prepared to teach the standards. Once we take 
into account their more-extensive professional devel- 
opment, teachers in Network 5 still felt significantly 
more prepared than the typical teacher in the district, 
while teachers in Network 12 were no different from the 
district average. While teachers in the AUSL network 
also reported more extensive professional development, 
they did not report feeling more prepared to teach the 


standards. 
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FIGURE B.4 


Teachers in Networks 5 and 12 and the AUSL Network Reported Significantly More Extensive Professional 


Development in 2015 


Extensiveness of CCSS-Related Professional Development in 2015, by Network 
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Standard Deviation 


Note: The extensiveness of professional developments based on schools’ network affiliation is estimated using a 2-level no-intercept HLM model in which teacher 
responses are nested within their schools. Dummy variables are included at level 2 to indicate each school’s network affiliation. The measure has been standardized 
so that O represents the district average. A * indicates that the average response of teachers’ in a given network are significantly different than the district average at 
p=.05; ** indicates significant differences from the district average at p=.01 and *** indicates significant differences from the district average at p=.001. 


FIGURE B.5 


Teachers in Network 5 and 12 Reported Feeling More Prepared to Teach the Standards, but for Network 5 
This Was Only Partially Related to Their Reports of More Extensive Professional Development 


Feeling Prepared to Teach the CCSS in 2015, by Network 
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Note: Teachers feelings of preparedness based on schools’ network affiliation is estimated using a 2-level no-intercept HLM model in which teacher responses 
are nested within their schools. Dummy variables are included at level 2 to indicate each school’s network affiliation. The measure has been standardized so that 
O represents the district average. A * indicates that the average responses of teachers’ in a given network are significantly different than the district average at 
p=.05; ** indicates significant differences from the district average at p=.01 and *** indicates significant differences from the district average at p=.001. 
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